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Have We “ Forty Immortals?” 
To THE Critic AND Goop LITERATURE: 


France has her Academy—her ‘ Forty Immortals,’ about 
whom Zhe Century has recently told us so much. Why then 
should not the United States have a similar institution ? 
Have we not forty living men-of-letters whose names 
would honor such an Academy? I myself am sure we 
have, and I should like to get the votes of other readers of 
THE Critic AND Goop LITERATURE on this subject. Will 
you kindly constitute yourself a ballot-box for the election ? 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 1884. a. Oo. W. 


[We shall be glad to act as a ballot-box in so good a 
cause. To those who desire to cast their votes, we would 
say that our correspondent’s idea is, to get from each of 
them the names of the forty native American authors of 
the sterner sex whom they deem most worthy of a place in 
a possible American Academy. The representatives of all 
branches of literature should, of course, be included—his- 
torians, poets, playwrights, novelists, scientific writers, theo- 
logians, etc. The voting may be continued throughout the 
Month of March, and in the issue of THE CriTic AND 
Goop LITERATURE of April 5 we will give the result of the 
count. Names should be written plainly, on only one side 
cible | sheet, and the lists should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible 





Woman’s Sense of Humor. 


‘ THAT rarest of qualities in woman—a sense of humor,’ 
writes Richard Grant White. In weighing the truth of this 
statement, let us look at woman as she appears in the litera- 
ture which is the reflex of life, leaving out of consideration 
the humor of woman as we know her in the world itself, — 
the delicious things said by bright women that bubble over 
in letters and float trilliantly through social drawingrooms, 
unnoted except at the moment because they are sure to be 
followed by something brighter still, and making no definite 
impression merely because they are so common. Of course, 
in seeking for the humorous women of literature, we do not 
intend commemorating the women who have unconsciously 
made themselves ridiculous. We shall not refer to Mrs. 
Nickleby or Mrs. Micawber, to Pomona of Rudder Grange, 
or to the women whose inconsequent logic and little gestures 
and shakes and opinions provide Mr. Howells with a large 
part of his stock in trade. In these the humor is not in the 
women, but in the spectator, who is usuallya man, Perhaps 
Mr. White, with his regard for the niceties of Janguage, in- 
tended this limitation in saying that few women have the 

* sense of humor,’ the power of perceiving the humorousness 
of the things that they themselves say and do. If he does, 
he is right to a certain extent. Unchivalrous as it was to 
do it, Dickens knew that he should not hurt his mother's 
feelings by embalming in Mrs. Nickleby some of her own 

‘queerness.’ She would never recognize the portrait. And 
if Mr. Stockton ever gave Pomona his ‘ Rudder Grange’ to 
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read, she was probably delighted with herself as she ap- 
peared in it. No woman ever resents the keenest of Mr. 
Howells’s little thrusts : she considers them a capital. * take 
off’ of Amy's or Emily’s or Sarah’s peculiarities, but never 
of her own. It may be casually remarked, however, that if 
even the,unconsciously humorous things that women say and 
do were removed from the vision of men, what a vast field 
of opportunity would be lost to the gentlemen whose reputa- 
tion fora finer ‘sense of humor’ rests on their ability to 
report correctly the humorous things they see women do ! 
For the reflection of women in literature, we turn first to 
Shakspeare. Is humor the ‘rarest of qualities’ in Shak- 
speare's women? Not only has he given us Beatrice and 
Rosalind, but he has not failed to endow the noblest and 
finest of his women with that gift of sheathing even satire in 
a delicate brightness that makes it quite as much woman’s 
humor as woman’s wit. Had Portia no sense of humor? 
Had Desdemona none, when she winged that slender shaft 
at her father : 
‘I am hitherto your daughter. But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I \may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.’ 


In turning to the novel for a reflection of humorous women, 
I shall venture to difter from ‘The Lounger, who last week 
affirmed that ‘ when a novelist sets out to portray an uncom- 
monly fine type of heroine, he invariably adds to her other 
intellectual and moral graces’ the quality of humor. On 
the contrary, our finest heroines,—Romola, Dorothea, 
Maggie Tulliver, Isabel Archer, the Lady of the Aroostook, 
Anne, Shirley,—have none of them a particle of humor. In 
all these cases except one—that of Dorothea—the omission 
is apparently unintentional. The novelists are so absorbed 
in creating an’earnest or noble or beautiful woman, as quite 
to forget about making her humorous, and we.fail to notice 
the’ omission because the circumstances in which they are 
placed are tragic or pathetic. Had these women been 
placed in comical situations and failed to perceive the 
comedy, we should have had—exactly what happened in the 
case of Dorothea, which we will consider later in a different 
connection. 

The first humorous woman in the novel to suggest herself 
is naturally Mrs. Poyser. We shall not dwell upon Mrs. 
Poyser, however, believing that her case, too, as humor 
created, rather than observed and reported, by George Eliot, 
comes more properly under the consideration of the humor 
which women have themselves put into literature. But 
what of Celia ?—dear, delicious Celia Brooke, confronting 
Dorothea’s rebuke for looking only at a man’s face without 
regard to the great soul behind it, with the innocent ques- 
tion: ‘ And has Mr. Casaubon a great soul?’ And what of 
Denner, Mrs. Cadwallader and Monna Brigida, each as good 
in her way as Mrs. Poyser? Have we not in these not only 
the humor of George Eliot, but the humor of the humorous 
women whom George Eliot had seen? If we have no delib- 
erately and consciously humorous women in novels written 
by men, it is because of the point that I would like to.make : 
that man, with all his finer ‘ sezse of humor,’ does not begin 
to de as humorous as woman. If a woman does a funny 
thing, he is capable of understanding its humor and report- 
ing it more graphically than a woman could ; but let him try 
to create, not an inconsequent, silly woman, but a bright 
one, and for the life of him he will not be able to think up 
things for hertosay. If he does appear to, he will generally 
have to confess, as the chivalrous Colonel Higginson did of 
his own accord, that his book is little more than ‘ a com- 
pilation of the bright sayings of his lady friends.’ It is no 
easy task, even for'a woman who might say a hundred brill- 
iant things herself under the stimulus of society, to sit down 
at her desk and create out of airy nothing the ciey othe 
that make almost every woman humorous at times. . Only 
one woman has done it with any great success, Mrs: Bur- 
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nett, in her ‘ Fair Barbarian,’ and still more in her heroine 
of ‘Through One Administration,’ has caught in its airy 
flight, with wonderful success, that every-day manifestation 
of brightness too intellectually keen to be merely nonsense 
or fun, yet too delicately amusing to be actual wit, which is 
peculiarly woman’s humor. It only remains to look for the 
reflection of woman in the burlesque literature which is 
always a photograph of the times. In this connection it 
may be noted that whenever in the pages of our brilliant 
contemporary Zife, it becomes necessary to ‘sit upon’ a 
dude, to ‘ take down ’ an Anglo-maniac, or to snub the Brit- 
ish aristocracy, a young woman is usually chosen to demolish 
the victim with her wit. It may be objected that no young 
woman ever does say the brilliant things ascribed to her, 
which are thought up by the masculine editors in the edito- 
rial sanctum ; but caricature, to be a success, must be based 
upon fact, and even if the reported speeches are not ‘ the 
bright sayings of their lady friends,’ we should not be likely 
to find editors endowing with their own wit creatures in 
whom humor was known to be ‘ one of the rarest of quali- 
lies.” 

We come now to the consideration of the humor which 
woman has created in literature. In the lighter department 
of descriptive writing, we may fairly match against Charles 
Dudley Warner's ‘Summer in a Garden’ Gail Hamilton’s 
experience with Halicarnassus in taking a country place for 
the summer ; and if it is objected that we have only one 
Gail Hamilton, we may remark that the world is not over- 
burdened with Charles Dudley Warners. What masculine 
_ reviewer on the staff of Zhe Nation ever wielded humor 
more effectively than the feminine critic who devoted herself 
to ‘ The Story of Avis,’ or than the one whose review of 
‘St. Elmo’ in its day convulsed an entire ferry-boat of 
readers of Zhe Tribune? In children’s literature, if it came 
to a question of sacrifice, 1 am not sure but we, as well as 
the children, should offer up even ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ 
to retain ‘ Little Women’ and the ‘ Peterkins.” When it 
comes to the novel, who can think of George Eliot, Con- 
stance Fennimore Woolson, Miss Phelps, Miss. Tincker, 
Miss Fletcher, or the promising new writer of ‘ Only an In- 
cident,’ without recalling the wonderful bits of humor in 
their work? There is this concession to be made : they are 
‘ bits.” As we have had no feminine Artemus Ward, so we 
have had no woman novelist in whose work humor has even 
‘sO prominent a part as it has in Dickens ; nor have women, 
as a rule, grasped or conceived a sustained comic situation. 
The only one we can think of at the moment, as evena 
comic scene, is where the stouter of Anne's lovers tries to 
get in at the mill window. But herein lies the very glory of 
woman’s humor : being imaginative rather than perceptive, 
it is akin to that finest humor of such men as Lamb and 
Sydney Smith and Dr, Holmes, in not merely reporting or 
inventing funny scenes and speeches, but in making funny 
things not in themselves funny, by tracing ‘ sudden likeness 
in things unlike.’ To the average humorous man, the situa- 
tion is everything. Hood takes a comic incident when he 
wishes to make us laugh over ‘ The Lost Heir.’ The scene 
is so comic that we should have understood its comic side 
without Hood’s help, if we had stumbled upon it in the 
street. Take from Uncle Remus the things he has seen and 
heard, and how much humor will be left? Take from How- 
ells his opportunity for watching people, and how much 
humor will be left? Take even from Dickens what he 
gained by prowling round the streets, and much would be 
lost. But to the humorous woman the situation is nothing. 
It may even be tragic or pathetic in itself, but she will twist 
-it to her purpose, if, as the negroes say, she makes up her 
mind to ‘fool’ with it. There was little that was funny in 
the mere incidents of ‘ Littke Women;’ but out of their 
very disappointments, their poverty, their checkered life of 
deprivation and expedient, the little women wrought lives 
and characters that are merriment itself. If it came to giv- 
ing up the comical scene of Mrs. Nickleby’s interview with 
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her lover over the garden wall, or that single sentence of 
Celia Brooke’s—‘ Has Mr. Casaubon a great soul ?’—-we 
would give up the scene and keep the sentence. Mrs. Poy- 
ser naturally occurs to the mind as the finest illustration of 
woman’s humor, whether we take it to be the humor of a 
genuine Mrs. Poyser or of George Eliot herself ; but so far 
from resting George Eliot’s claim to humor on Mrs, Poyser, 
I am going to base my final argument on the woman whom 
George Eliot purposely created destitute of all humor— 
namely, Dorothea. In her the absence of humor is so 
marked as to be evidently intentional, for Dorothea is 
thrown into comic situations and wrecks her life by not per- 
ceiving them to be comic. Had she realized, as Celia did, 
the absurdity of Mr. Casaubon’s ‘ great soul,’ she would 
have been saved a fatal mistake, and to our mind George 
Eliot has in no way so thoroughly established her claim to a 
‘sense of humor ’—of its power, its charm, its importance 
—as in creating this illustration of the lack of it. Dorothea 
—like Washington—if she had possessed the sense of humor, 
would have been perfect ; our point being, first, that George 
Eliot purposely left one of her favorite heroines without the 
one quality that would have endeared her to us, but would 
have left her without a history to be written ; and secondly, 
that, with all her virtues, we don’t quite like Dorothea, or 
believe in her as a reality, because she is something we are 
not accustomed to meet: shat rarest of all things, a woman 
without @ sense of humor. 
ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





Reviews 
Emerson’s Latest Prose and Verse.* 

Tue first of these two volumes (1) contains most of the 
new matter recently published in Mr. Emerson’s name,— 
some of it being arranged and printed by Mr. Emerson him- 
self before his death. ‘The rest,’ says the editor, Mr. J. 
E. Cabot, ‘ except the sketch of Miss Mary Emerson, I got 
ready for his use in readings to his friends, or to a limited 
public.’ These prose additions to Emerson’s works will be 
welcomed by all as contributions to our knowledge of the 
more genial and earthy side of the author's character. If 
they do not always show the high finish of the published 
essays, the reader is perhaps the gainer. In the essays, the 
impersonal quality in Emerson’s judgments is marked, but 
impersonal judgments reach us mainly in our highest moods. 
There is an irresistible desire in all of us to get at what 
our favorite author thinks, not of man in the abstract, but 
of his particular neighbor ; and, to a quite notable extent, 
the reader’s curiosity in this particular will be gratified, if 
not satisfied, by the sketches of old Dr. Ripley, of Thoreau, 
of Mary Moody Emerson, and others—while his respect for 
Emerson as a man will not be lessened. In these sketches 
we find that the thinker was not averse to hearing good 
stories, that he had a shrewd eye for characteristic traits in 
his neighbor, and sympathy for the better gossip of the 
pulpit, the forum, the field,—a twinkling sense of the foibles 
of the great, and a rare skill in discovering the greatness of 
the little. Butthere is charity, and freedom from irritability 
in all his reports of his neighbors, a merry side to his philos- 
ophy, but evidence of genuineness everywhere, and an un- 
derlying soundness of thought and sanity of judgment. The 
straightforwardness of these ‘readings,’ and the elegant 
English of them, will delight those who have sometimes 
found it necessary to labor with Emerson’s prose style. 

The second volume (2) contains ‘ nearly all the pieces in- 
cluded in the Poems and May Day of former editions ;’ 
also many pieces never before published. Some of these 
latter had Mr. Emerson’s approval, but were ‘ withheld be- 
cause they were unfinished ;’ others remained unpublished, 
‘doubtless because of their personal and private nature.’ 
The editor has taken the liberty—not an unwarranted one, 





* (r) Lectures and Biographical Sketches. @ 4 er ay Emerson. 
orks. Vo an .) Boston: 


(Riverside Edition of Emerson’s Complete 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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certainly—of restoring certain readings, and even some 
poems rejected by the author. There was too much that 
was sad in the latter years of the poet to leave with him his 
best judgment as to the value of these early poems. As 
years flow on, a man’s judgment changes,—perhaps, as a 
rule, for the better, for his own purposes and life, but not 
necessarily for the purposes of younger and less developed 
minds, A man may not want to see the blossoms of spring- 
time clinging to the tree in the season of fruitage. But 
springtime blossoms are nevertheless just as sweet in their 
time and place as ever. It seems wise, therefore, that the 
friends of Emerson should recall their old favorites in song, 
and that Mr. Cabot should yield to the demand. There are 
other poems which it may not have been so well to save 
from the ruin of time. Some of these belong to the youth- 
ful period of Emerson’s muse, when the man had not yet 
broken with theology or got emancipated from the cloister. 
Yet even these, dating back to his earliest literary experi- 
ence, have the subtle charm which grew to be the chief char- 
acteristic of his later work. The material was not broken 
into shape and worked clear of crude, unimportant phras- 
ing, but one can find the penetrating power by which Emer- 
son reached through theories to ideas,—that power, the 
highest ever possessed by the poet, of startling us with 
the presentation of resemblances between man’s life and 
nature’s movements. In all his verse, from the first, he 
touches high ground, dwells only on the heights, rarely 
comes down. Each poem, were it only one of three lines, 
contained the body of a day’s contemplation, denuded of 
verbiage, left quite bare, and as beautiful as purity and 
truth could make it. The lines cling to the mind, and the 
more imagination one brings to the consideration of them, 
the more the meaning widens out and pleases by the vistas 
it opens. The material basis of the delight is always sure. 
The poet has drawn a lesson from nature, and the reader 
who is willing to ransack his own experiences and sensations 
will always find the lesson good, as it always is choice and 
poetic, 

‘Try the might the Muse affords, 

And the balm of thoughtful words, 

Bring music to the desolate, 

Hang roses on the stony fate.’ 


There is a whole sermon .in the last line, and a poem in the 
reticence of it. 

* The brook sings on, but sings in vain, 

Wanting the echo in my brain.’ 


If Mr. Arnold doesn't find such lines as these ‘ current * in 
English literature, it cannot be for want of depth and beauty 
and condensed thought in them. The whole case of the 
poet against the unimaginative scholar is stated in these : 
j * Thou shalt not try 
To plant thy shrivelled pedantry 
On the shoulders of the sky.’ 


And yet the poet loves the student’s ways, and is forever 
turning science into poems. 


‘ Put in, drive home the sightless wedges, 
And split to flakes the crystal edges.’ 


* Atom from atom yawns as far 
As moon from earth, or star from star.’ 


He sees the poetic side of reality, but states it so that true 
science cannot gainsay the truth of his spiritual facts : 
‘See yonder leafless trees against the sky, 

How they diffuse themselves into the air, 

And, ever subdividing, separate 

Limbs into branches, branches into twigs, 

As if they loved the Eternal, and hasted 

To dissipate their being into it.’ 


Of all modern poets he is the one who holds his ground 
best between the domain of fact and fancy, winning the 
reverence both of true poetry and true science. None 
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knowledge is but an infinitesimal globe, with a thin atmos- 
phere of conjecture,—the whole swinging in an infinite 
space, outside, unknown,—that it is through the poet’s fac- 
ulty of imagination that all his hope of further conquest in 
this outer world lies ; and none knows better than the true, 
large poet that all value in his art lies in his anchorage in 
fact. He is bound to fact by the laws of gravitation. 
Emerson saw this, and always welcomed science, but had 
no fear of poetry. Wordsworth brought the poetic world 
back to outward nature and the facts of common life. 
Emerson, more than any other, has brought us back to the 
facts of intellectual life as these are touched and acted on 
by nature. The additions in the present volume are all 
good illustrations of his tendency and growth in this direc- 
tion. 





Bishop Bryennios’s Discovery. * 

No DISCOVERY of recent years has awakened more gen- 
eral interest among those who allow that Christianity has 
any claim upon the attention of educated men, than the con- 
tents of five leaves of parchment lately unearthed among 
the little-known treasures of a library in Constantinople. 
They display the industrious work of a copyist of the Elev- 
enth Century, who took pains thus to renew the life of 
several very early Christian documents. The entire manu- 
script discovered consisted of 120 leaves of such writing. 
Some of these, the learned finder, Philotheos Bryennios, 
now Metropolitan of Nicomedia, gave to the world in 1875. 
They filled gaps in MSS. already known, and supplemented 
previous editions of the same texts. But the most import- 
ant part of the whole was reserved for thorough and re- 
peated study, and has appeared within a few months with 
extensive prolegomena and notes, from a press in the city 
where it was found. It is called ‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.’ The value of this little treatise is not at all pro- 
portioned to its size. The antiquity of the original hardly 
admits of question. There are four arguments in favor of 
it. (1) Other documents copied in the same MSS. date un- 
questionably from the Second Century, A.D. (2) Refer- 
ences to a treatise of this name are found repeatedly in early 
Fathers. (3) Various independent ethical and liturgical 
documents of the Third and Fourth Centuries agree with 
one another in such respects as to make it almost certain 
that they drew from a common source. The newly-discov- 
ered treatise corresponds with them all, and by its simplicity 
and brevity precludes the supposition that it was compiled 
from them. It has been a problem of European scholar- 
ship for some time past to reconstruct the common source 
from the use of it make in these somewhat later documents, 
and the result reached in one case, by the process of critical 
analysis, is said to bear a striking resemblance to the trea- 
tise now published. (4) In the use of words and phrases, 
the ‘ Teaching’ shows marks of a transition period between 
the Greek of the New Testament, and that of the. Church 
writers in the Third and Fourth Centuries. On these four 
grounds, then, the claim of the treatise to high antiquity 
has atolerably secure foundation. It probably originated in 
the first half of the Second Century, A. D. 

It is divided into sixteen brief chapters. ‘The first six 
contain moral teachings, the last is eschatological, the nine 
that intervene are liturgical and ecclesiastical. The seventh 
chapter is on the mode of baptism, and grants a degree of 
liberty which may well startle some sticklers for form. 
There follow prescriptions of fastings and prayers, in the 
course of which the Lord’s Prayer is given in full, with the 
Doxology, then a simple liturgy for the Eucharist, and direc- 
tions for the treatment of apostles and prophets, who are 
not sharply distinguished, but seem to be evangelists, wan- 
dering and stationary. The fourteenth chapter directs an 
assembly of the Church on the ‘ Lord's Day ;' the fifteenth 





* AIAAKH TON AIIOZTOAQN, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Edited by 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., and the Rev. Francis Brown. Paper, socts. Cloth, 75 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 92 


cts. 
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the appointment of bishops and deacons, apparently several 
in each church—there is no trace of a diocesan bishop ; and 
the sixteenth foretells the coming of the Lord, and the resur- 
rection of the hody. Almost every denomination: in the 
Christian Church will find in these few pages food for 
serious and not altogether self-complacent reflection. There 
are, of course, many details whose bearing cannot yet be 
fairly estimated. It is probable that the treatise represents 
the belief and practice of only a section or school in the 
early Church. It would seem to have sprung from some 
body of Jewish Christians, unfamiliar with the teachings of 
Paul and of John. The title, ‘ Teaching of the ‘'welve 
Apostles,’ is therefore neither in the letter nor in the spirit of 
it anything more than an innocent, naively applied, pseudo- 
nym. Some indications point to Egvpt as the place of its 
composition, but this cannot be now declared with cer- 
tainty. 

There are, as yet, only a few copies of Bryennios’s work in 
this country. Itis written entirely in Greek. Some portions 
of it have been translated into English for religious jour- 
nals, Zhe Independent having taken the lead. The April 
number of Zhe Andover Review contains a translation of 
. the whole, with annotations, and a synopsis of the prolego- 
mena of Bryennios ; but the first complete edition repro- 
duced here is that published on Tuesday of this week by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, who deserve the highest credit for 
their prompt and energetic co-operation with the editors, 
President Hitchcock and Professor Brown of the Union 
Theological Seminary. ‘Their issue contains a carefully edited 
Greek text following that of Bryennios with great accuracy, 
_ @ translation on the opposite page, a short introduction and 
a sufficient number of notes to show the significance of the 
most important statements. It appears as a handsome little 
book of, forty or more pages, printed on good paper, with 
_ sMargins--a very creditable and attractive piece of 
work. 





‘‘Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere.’’ * 


ArcapiA, Bohemia, Philistia and Ultima Thule are the 
four corners of his terrestrial globe to which a new poet- 
geographer invites us in his ‘ Airs from Arcady and Else- 
where.’ It is a little volume of very dainty verse, that has 
caught the trick of the ‘ spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ 
and echoes ; 

* Herrick’s full note and Suckling's pleasant pipe.’ 


Mr. Bunner.is a quaint and sprightly interpreter of the as- 
pects of. his time—its longings for Arcadia, its explorations 
and experiences of vagrant Bohemia, its poetic Philistinism, 
its Ultima Thules and ‘ Elsewheres,’ that are so full of pict- 
ures and regrets, He does not claim a place among the ai 
majores, to be sure, but he and his transatlantic brethren are 
to them what the Tanagra figurines are to the Hermes and 
the Niké : small voices and images instinct with life, indi- 
viduality, and fantasy ; playful, mobile, mocking ; the chil- 
dren of their time breaking melodiously out of school and 
filling the air with their tuneful and penetrating pipings. 
They represent a most delightful side of art; they keep 
most distinctly within its limits, and they never strive impa- 
tiently to overleap the pentagram which fate or Faust has 
drawn across the threshold of their genius. What should 
we do, indeed, without the rippling of these voices that tell 
us so much; that amuse, console, irritate us even ; that are 
the cream and quintessence of our time? We need flutes 
and Mantuan reeds as well as bugles, harps and organs. In 
illustration of Mr. Bunner’s successful handling of the old 
French forms of versification, to which the lighter pens of 
the present generation have turned with singular unanimity, 
we quote the following rondel : 


SHE WAS A BEAUTY. 


‘ She was a beauty in the days 
When Madison was President : 





~~ # Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. By H. C. Bunner. $r.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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And quite coquettish in her ways— 
On conquests of the heart intent. 


Grandpapa, on his right knee bent, 
Wooed her in stiff, old-fashioned phrase — 
She was a beauty in the days 

When Madison was President. 


And when your roses where hers went 
Shall go, my Rose, who date from Hayes, 
I hope you'll wear her sweet content 

Of whom tradition lightly says . 
She was a beauty in the days 
When Madison was President.’ 





Prof. Hoppin’s Homiletics.* 

Some fifteen years ago Professor Hoppin published his 
work on ‘ The Office and Work of the Christian Ministry,’ 
which has met with much favor and been used as a text- 
book in several theological schools. He has now carefully 
re-written the whole work, adding to it the results of these 
years of experience as a teacher and preacher, and also the 
conclusions obtained from his extensive reading. In that 
work he treated both of preaching and of pastoral care. 
Now he has divided the subject, and in the present volume 
he gives his attention wholly to homiletics. A subsequent 
work is to be devoted to ‘ Pastoral Theology.’ This work 
contains eight hundred and nine pages of solid and valuable 
matter, and it is a thorough discussion of the whole subject. 
The treatment is careful and painstaking, lightened by anec- 
dotes and numerous illustrations. Occasionally the serious 
tone is abandoned, when it would have been better to adhere 
to it, and there is now and then a lapse from good style and 
taste. It is rich, however, in experience ; and especially 
has the author availed himself of every help he could obtain 
from others to make his work a complete treatment of the 
theme. -In the introduction is given a-valuable list of the 
works on the subject, and the homiletical terms are carefully 
defined. Then follows, in the main division of the book 
proper, a very interesting history of preaching, from the 
Hebrew prophets and the Greek philosophers down to the 
present time. After this come chapters on the object of 
preaching, preparation for composing sermons, the analysis 
and composition of sermons, and their classification. The 
beginner will find much of the most valuable and suggestive 
aid in these chapters ; and even the experienced preacher 
will be sure to hit upon many things to his profit. In the 
chapter on classification the author takes strong ground in 
favor of extemporaneous sermons. In this he is undoubt- 
edly right, for the sermon, to be genuine and living, must 
come directly out of the heart and brain of the preacher. 
The second part of the book is devoted to rhetoric, inven- 
tion ‘and style. These chapters are even better and more 
helpful than those in the first part, and they are written with 
the sermon directly in view. They are marked by clearness, 
breadth and generous culture. The whole book is to be 
heartily commended to theological students, and to preach- 
ers of every denomination. 





“ Her Washington Season.” + 

Except for the fact that it is written from an optimist’s 
standpoint—which is in itself something to be grateful for 
—‘ Her Washington Season’ is a singularly unremarkable 
book, if we may be allowed such an expression. The plot 
is of the poorest ; the character drawing is so slight that, 
were it not for the circumstantial evidence, the letters 
might all be supposed to be written by the same person ; 
while the epistolary form necessitates an outpouring from 
one person to another in regard to the rejection of suitors 
and misunderstandings with husbands, in order that the 
reader may have the information necessary to understand 
the plot, which is in very poor taste. It is a collection of 
letters written a¢ the reader of the book, rather than to the 
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persons to whom they are addressed. The title, ‘ Her 
Washington Season, ’ of course exempts the author from 
attending to anything but social matters ; but the picture of 
society is no more vivid than the newspaper reports of re- 
ceptions, the only striking idea that we gain being what we 
all knew before : that some people, in the ‘ season,’ go to 
seven ‘ things’ in a day—or a night. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful to a writer who believes it possible for a Senator of 
the United States to be honest and interesting, and for ladies 
in ‘society’ to be true-hearted as well as beautifully 
dressed. In addition to the reflections that ‘ society’ im- 
plies civilization at its highest,—that the very forms of 
etiquette, in dictating what is graceful, must be based on 
what is kind,—that money and position lead eventually to 
culture, and that even social culture develops the tact 
which is near of kin to unselfishness,—in addition to these 
reflections, we have only to remember that many of our 
society women are the loveliest, brightest and kindest of 
their sex. Becky Sharp when she said, ‘ It is so easy to be 
good, if you have five hundred a year!’ was nearer to the 
truth than the novelists of ‘ society’ who imply that it is an 
impossibility for any one to be wise or kind or good whose 


income exceeds what is required for the necessities of life. . 


We therefore thank the author of ‘ Her Washington Season ’ 
for recognizing that women are capable of sincere admira- 
tion for each other's successes, and that society men are 
not all gay deceivers nor society young ladies all idiots, 
though we cannot pronounce the book, as literature, worthy 
_ of permanent recognition. ; 


Minor Notices. 

TO UNDERSTAND, we have been told by the wise German, is 
to forgive much. We confess that we should be glad, before 
passing judgment on ‘The Pagans,’ to look into the author’s 
mind and understand, if possible, what pleasure he found in 
writing it. It is a story of Bohemia, yet it is neither a plea for 
nor a protest against Bohemia. Certainly it reveals to us a very 
different Bohemia from that which we have seen or heard of 
before. The most conservative are apt to have a lingering 
charity for Bohemians, as jolly good fellows who are not ashamed 
to be poor, who have an invincible and unconventional dislike 
for good dinners and good clothes, who prefer beer to cham- 
pagne, whose folly, if it is folly, is above-board and seeks no 
concealment, and whose fellowship is of the kind that shares 
its hundred-dollar bills as well as its last crust. Mr. Arlo Bates’s 
Bohemia, however, is inhabited by a set of people of whom it 
can only be said that occasionally they have the grace to dis- 
cover for themselves that their talk is that of ‘ incarnate fiends.’ 
Their life is a web of treachery, hypocrisy and deceit. Their 
comradeship consists in not wholly deserting the wife from 
whom they are separated, but dropping in upon her occasionally 
for a salad or a cup of coffee—always on condition that she 
makes good coffee,—and carefully keeping both their relations 
and their non-relations with her a secret even from brother 
Bohemians, that ‘the other fellows’ may have ‘a chance’ for 
her friendship. It might, perhaps, be inferred that Mr. Bates 
had written his story in the interests of conventionality, if not of 
Philistia, intending to reveal the iniquity and the unhappiness of 
Bohemia. But the lack of jollity in his book is apparently an 
accident. He feels it necessary, it is true, to apologize occasion- 
ally for his Pagans—who, by the way, are Nineteenth-Century 
Boston artists,—but he is quite sure that they were beautifully 
sincere, and he meant to make them very gay. The death’s- 
head that has crept in unawares is a puzzle probably to himselt. 
We do him the justice to believe that he would not himself be a 
Pagan, ’ even if,’ as he says in his dedication, ‘ such an organiza- 
tion existed ;’ but he is proud of knowing all about Pagans, and 
of ‘understanding’ Bohemia. His attitude is apparently that 
of one of his characters : a liking to say something to shock. peo- 
ple. We can quite imagine him saying : ‘ Now, what I’m going 
to say is rather horrid ; I think myself it’s rather horrid ; but 
I’m not a bit afraid to say it.’ (Holt) 


‘CALLED BACK,’ by Hugh Conway (Holt’s Leisure Hour 
Series), is an extremely interesting —— told with remarkable, 
though unpretentious, skill. It is at heart an exquisite love- 





story ; the story of the deep and passionate attachment of a hus- 
band and wife under circumstances as pathetic as they well 
could be ; but the plot is at times intricate and exciting enough 
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to be a bit from Gaboriau. It. is unique in every sense of the 
word ; yet, improbable and extraordinary-as the incidents are, 
they never seem impossible. It is, indeed, a difficult thing to 
believe the story merely imaginativé. The conception of a blind 
man bursting in by accident on a scene of murder is certainly 
what the novelists call an ‘ opportunity,’ and the author has 
worked it up with power and vividness, even to the idea of the 
murderers in forging a death certificate, sending publicly for a - 
coffin and undertaker, and proceeding as mourners with the 
‘remains’ to Italy. The great charm of the book is the impres- 
sion that none of its extreme elements—its murders, Nihilists, 
Siberian mines, blindness, and insanity—seem used for effect. 
The pathos is everywhere more prominent than the pin > 
The style is one of perfect simplicity and directness, and the 
interest is sustained by the situations themselves and not by the 
rhetoric of the author. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN are issuing a series of Foreign Classics, 
of which four volumes of the German portion have already ap- 
peared : ‘ Guetz von Berlichingen,’ edited by H. A. Bull ; * Selec- 
tions from the Prose Writings of Heine,’ by C. Colbeck ; Schiller’s 
‘Jungfrau von Orleans,’ by Joseph Gostwick; and ‘ Maria 
Stuart,’ by C. Sheldon. The various texts are accompanied by 
brief biographies and introductions, and the notes are concise 
and scholarly., Editors choose naturally ‘representative works 
for school purposes. It would be well if their plan would oftener 
embrace other than the familiar classical literature, and that thus 
the available works for the use of students might be greatly in- 
creased. Courses of reading in modern languages in our col- 
leges too often ignore everything except the drama, and in this 
only the most stately and finished plays are selected. The vol- 
ume of ‘ Goetz’ is a welcome change : it possesses more fire and 
rapidity of movement than any of Goethe's later plays. The vol- 
ume of selections from Heine is one of the most valuable works in 
the series. A popular interest in Heine is evidently approach- 
ing, and the selections in this edition are judiciously chosen. 
The stimulating prose of Herder and Fichte and Schleiermacher 
might be advantageously added in advanced courses of reading. 





PALMISTRY. has received a new impetus within the past few 
months. There was a time when books on this interesting sub- 
ject could only be found in French, but now there are several 
English and American manuals in the market, all of which, how- 
ever, are founded on the tamous French work of Desbarrolles. 
Within a fortnight two new books on palmistry have + ig ore 
‘The Language of the Hand,’ by Henry Frith, and Ed. Heron 
Allen (Geo. Routledge & Sons), and the ‘ Hand-Book of Modern 
Palmistry,” by V. De Metz (Brentano Bros.). Neither of these 
books can be called better than the other. What one lacks the 
other supplies, and both owe a debt to Desbarrolles. Palmistry 
is an interesting study, and when practised by an expert affords 
much opportunity for amusement. How much of its practice is 
founded upon science and how much of it is humbug we will not 
stop to discuss. The only palmists we'have met have been 
amateurs, and we have found their knoWledge of chiromancy 
very entertaining. With these two books a quick-witted person 
could soon learn the secrets of the art of hand-reading, in which 
gypsies are supposed to be better versed than other people. The 
parlor chiromancer, however, does not have to use a piece of 
silver in crossing the palm. 


‘O_p Lapy Mary’ (Roberts) is by far the most pleasing and 
satisfactory of the many little books that, have dwelt upon the 
probabilities of the kind of existence after death ; and this be- 
cause it really has less of heaven and more‘of earth in it than the 
others, and what there is in it of heaven points a much-needed 
moral for us before we go there : véz., that our longing to com- 
mune with the dead is as nothing onpunt with their longin: 
to commune with us, if by any chance they have wronged any 
us, even by mere thoughtlessness. The story is brief, and ex- 
quisitely told ; the same delicate grace and refinement of style 
which almost reconciled one to the useless and groundless sup- 
positions of ‘ The Little Pilgrim ’ adding their charm in this case 
to really profitable reading. The little book is one, not to tell 
us what loftier opportunities and teem On we shall probably 
enjoy in heaven, but to remind us that some of us would ask no 
more beautiful heaven than another earth with all its limitations 
of power and its capacity for suffering, it only we could begin 
the life there with the memory of our experience here. 





‘SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER,’ compiled by Charles H 
Richards, D.D. (Taintor Brothers, Merrill Co.), is a collection 
intended for the Sunday-Schoo] and Prayer-Meeting, on the plan 


S 
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of including, with some of the grand old hymns without which 
no hymn-book could be a success, newer and lighter ones of more 
modern feeling. Thus we have ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ 
the ‘Portuguese Hymn,’ ‘ Pleyel’s Hymn,’ ‘Abide with Me,’ 
'* America,’ etc., but with these some quite new to us, which we 
are glad to commend for. their bright and happy tone. The 
book bears evidence of having been edited with great care by one 
well qualified for the work. 





The Magazines for April. 


WE TURN FIRST to ‘ Dr. Sevier’ in Zhe Century. The month of 
suspense since the last instalment we have devoted to studying 
the problem of Mr. Cable’s success, and we believe it to be 
largely due to the entire absence of author's comment. Tragedy, 
pathos, humor, contrast, character, unioll betore you like a pan- 
orama without the showman ; if you do not discover the tragedy 
and pathos for yourself, Mr. Cable will not point it out to you. 
The effect is naturally that of life itself. There is to be added to 
this the nobility of tone in a novel devoted to the two great levers 
that move the world : Love and Money. The love is the beauti- 
ful Greek love of husband and wite, not the distorted passion of 
the average modern novel ; and the money element is found, not 
in the treatment of the excessive wealth-of millionaires, nor yet the 
pennilessness of abject poverty, but in the sympathetic study of in- 
eget and refinement, that find themselves inthe strug- 
gle for life, to use the pititul expression known to the unsuccess- 
ful magazine contributor, ‘ unavailable.'——It would be hard to 
write a burlesque of ‘ The Average Man.' It is in itself so com- 
monplace as to seem almost purposely dull, and if the dulness 
were only a little more intentional, it would certainly be taken 
for a parody.———_T wo clever titles are to be commended : ‘ Uncle 
Tom without a Cabin’ and ‘ New Zealand in Blooming Decem- 
ber.’———The descriptive articles are one on the New York City 
Hall, and one, admirably written and with good anecdotes, on 
the White House. The author of the latter states that no order 
‘of precedence is observed in the diningroom, by which we sup- 
pose he means among the guests ; as we know of a young lady 
who will never recover from the smiling admonition of her 
escort, ‘ After the President !* as she was about to leave the room 
at her own discretion. It is pleasant to know of an ever-increas- 
ing simplicity in the etiquette of the White House. . The time 
may come when the President will not be obliged to have his 

late of soup before any of the ladies. It is probable that noth- 
ing -but the horror of the servants prevented President Hayes 
from: always passing his soup to the lady next him, as he did 
once in a fit of abstraction——-We -have John Burroughs on 
Arnold on Emerson and Carlyle (we trust to the discretion of the 
reader to discover which is which and who is who) ; and ‘ The 
Destiny of the Universe’ informs‘us that if science is correct the 
-world will eventually be destroyed ; which only proves, however, 
that powers and potencies of matter, not inherent in it, since 
they can be wasted and lost, must have been communicated to it 
by an Influence outside of it.——An article on Sidney Lanier, 
with portrait, is interesting as adding to our knowledge of the 

uaint, weird genius that could write to an acquaintance: ‘I 
should like to see you, but I have of late been closely wooed by 
a certain Miss Death.’ 

The Continent was wise, in advocating the nomination of 
Robert Lincoln for President, to give his portrait. The face 
speaks for itself, and when we remember how nobly-born is the 

uiet and dignified young statesman, that he is better: educated 
than nine-tenths of the men in public life, that he has had the 
advantages from boyhood otf contact with the greatest political 
minds of the day, and the tutorship of tremendous events, it 
seems not improbable that Zhe Continent is right in hailing him 
as ‘ The Coming Man.’——The classical pictures by Will H. Low 
promise to be a delightful feature of ‘ Dorcas ;’ indeed, the artist 
who caught that expression of troubled thought. in the young 

irl’s face as she looks into the illuminated room, might feel sat- 
isfied with that for a season’s work.—— Henry Blackburn, in his 
* Value of a Line,” undoubtedly suggests a system of illustration 
valuable where no other can be adopted ; but he-will have hard 
work to persuade us to surrender the beautiful work we are ac- 
customed to by telling us that it is ‘ not in accordance with the 
true principles of the art of illustration.’ He complains, ‘ backed’ 
by Mr, Herkomer, that wood-engraving is now used to ‘ show 
the skill of the engraver rather than the art of the-draughtsman,’ 
and that in taking up Harger’s or The Century ‘ you marvel at 


the handling of the engraver, and forget the.artist." But why 
shouldn’t we forget the artist, if, as it would seem, the engraver 
is the ae man? The ma 

aware 


zines are not pledged, that we are 
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give the public what Mr. Blackburn evidently considers, with 
some disdain, ‘ pretty pictures.’ If the engraver makes the pict- 
ure prettier, by all means let us have the engraver, since the 
artists will still have their oils and water-colors, the walls of their 
friends and the halls of the Academy. 

In Harper's is the first of the engravings from famous pictures 
in the great European galleries. Mr. E. P. Roe’s serial is much 
the-best fiction he has ever written, combined with practical in- 
formation and pretty illustrations.——Descriptive articles are 
more numerous than ever: ‘ A Lover's Pilgrimage’ to Verona, 
‘ A Visit to Sardis,’ ‘The Hohenzollerns,’ * From the Fraser to 
the Columbia,’ and ‘ Working-Men's Homes '—that noblest of 
charities, which is none the less charity for not being alms-giv- 
ing, but a method of investing capital tor the interests of the 
poor. There is a good short story, and an article on sanitary 
engineering. The Drawer, since it has been under the charge 
of Mr. Warner, has a certain daintiness in its humor, which 
makes it now mote than merely one of the ‘ departments.’ 


The most interesting thing in 7he Manhattan is Mr. Arnold’s 
‘ Literature and Science.’ Some of his critics have objected to his 
definition of culture, as ‘knowing the best which has been 
thought and said in the world,’ that it over-rates the importance 
of delleslettres in an age when people are more interested in 
learning how the circulation of the blood is carried on and the 
explanation of the phenomenon of dew, than in learning that the 
genitive plural of ais and pas does not take the circumflex on 
the termination. Mr. Arnold replies very pertinently that his 
definition ot ‘ knowing the best that has been said and thought’ 
certainly includes knowing the best that has been said and 
thought about science ; he would merely have all but ‘ born 
naturalists ’ satisfied with knowing the resu/ts of scientific in- 
vestigation, unburdened by the frocesses. If, however, it 
were necessary to discard entirely one of the two, he would 
throw science over, as giving the student a mere accumu- 
lation of facts untouched by emotion, which might be inter- 
esting, but would not minister to his sense of beauty or 
stimulate his sense for conduct, Mr. Arnold would probably 
approve of the dom-mot of a Newport lady, who, to the remon- 
strance, ‘ Surely you do not care for literature fer se?” retorted, 
‘I care much more for literature Jer se than for science pur- 
blind.’——An article on Booth is accompanied by seven pictures 
of him in his different ré/es ; Kate Sanborn writes amusingly of 
the Chaucerian mania; and Mr. Hawthorne gives a fantastic 
romance about autographs.——Mr. E. V. Smalley in * Recent 
Tendencies in American Journalism’ would apparently agree 
with the little boy who asked one morning, ‘ Papa, what is the 
weather ?’ and on being told that it was very pleasant, or very 
stormy, replied, ‘O, I know what the weather is oué-doors ,; but 
what is the weather in the nmewsPaper ?’ 

In The Atlantic, Charles Egbert Craddock, one of the few 
writers gifted with great beauty of style, brings his charming 
story, ‘ Drifting down Lost Creek,’ to a close.——*‘ A Roman 
Singer’ begins to seem a little long, but is always good, now 
that Mr. Crawford has remembered to say, * You cannot suppose 
that I know exactly what he said,’ in situations where the racon- 
teur certainly would not have known.——Mr., Lathrop gives us the 
best poem of the month in ‘ Night in New York,’——Oliver T. 
Morton writes of ‘ Presidential Nominations ;’ and a writer on 
the Champs Elysées seems to think he is giving us as much 
novel information as Professor Shaler when he writes of * The 
Red Sunsets ;’ but he is not. 

The fiction of Lippincott’s is all noticeably good, and the chief 
descriptive article, ‘Glimpses of the Queen’s Negroes,’ is an en- 
tertaining account of the Bahamas.—— Other descriptive articles 
are ‘ New Germantown,’ ‘ How the Roman Spent his Year,’ and 
‘In the Kauri Forests of New Zealand.’——It gives us also 
‘Some New Anecdotes of Heine,’ a review of a German histori- 
cal novel not yet translated, and the continuation of ‘ Healthy 
Homes.’ 


The English Illustrated Magazine is a charming number. 
Seven illustrations of his pictures accompany an article on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the pictures for the article on Cornwall 
are fine ; while the conclusion of Besant’s ‘ Julia’ is a pathetic 
reminder that the root of all evil is not so much the love of 
money as the want of it. 





“The Excavation of Pithom.” 


In the Boston Advertiser of Feb. 29 there is an article entitled 
‘The Excavation of Pithom.’ It contains the text of a memoir 
by M. Naville. His conclusion is that ‘we have the strongest 


reason possible to believe that we have at last found in the Tel 
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el-Maschuta (a mound on the sweet water canal between Ismailia 
and Tel el-Kebir) one of the Exodus cities, and that these are the 
very bricks which caused the Israelites so much suffering and 
distress.’ Such a statement appears, on the face of it, too absurd 
to merit discussion, But M. Naville not only finds in the East of 
the Delta, Pithom (Pi-Tum) ‘the West,’ but converts ‘ Succoth,’ 
the * scenas ’ of the Greeks, or open spaces reserved for the tem- 
porary encampments of the inhabitants of the Nile Valley when 
driven by the inundation to the eastern edge of the desert, into a 
little fortress of the Ninth Century B.c. The heaps of corn 
which in the rainless climate of Egypt were either ‘ high in the 
earth,’ piled in the open air, inclosed only by a hedge of mats 
guarded by a handful of soldiers, or, as in Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, in domed structures filled from the top and emptied at 
the bottom, are supposed by him to have required subterranean 
cells, of unusual construction, formed by massive walls twelve 
feet thick. An inscription’ very likely engraved by a soldier on 
the door of his camp, gives us in the clearest way ero castra, 
nine miles. As this Nength of nine miles widely differs (!) from 
the sixty-eight miles set down in the Itinerary of Antoninus’, he 
discredits this most valuable record of Roman topography. 

If it is hard to find a needle in a haystack it is hopeless to 
reverse the problem and look for a haystack ina needle. In 
this attempt, however, M. Naville spent six weeks and £600, in 
the spring of 1883. The artificial oasis of the Fayoum, lyin 
beyond the valley of the Nile, with its circuit of several hundre 
miles, containing the great storage-reservoir of Lake Meeris, the 
* well-watered Arsinoite’ nome, and the immense irrigation 
works dominated by the Labyrinth, obviously merited the name 
of ‘the great West.’ So the Jews have always called it, down to 
the present hour. There was great exultation in London over 
the discovery of one ‘ poor fragment of a limestone statue and 
two lines of hieroglyphs.’ It was the only ancient inscribed 
stone discovered. It was found after ten days’ search, above 
Ptolemaie and Arab remains, dz¢ ‘ just after M. Naville had left 
for Cairo.’ The chance is that ‘the men’ who ‘ found’ it bided 
their time and put.a stone, which has no value apart from local- 
ity, exactly where it would give M. Naville a starting-point for 
the Exodus. When he returned on Monday morning the stone 
was not iw sifu. Vigilance recommenced, discoveries ceased. 
Yet, on the strength of this find, Americans are asked to put 
$10,000 to the credit of Dr. Wilson and his friends that they may 
laok for a Tanis-Ramses which even Dr. Lepsius denounces as a 
phantasm of the Biblical brain. Statues from Assos and the 
training acquired by American scholars in the archzological 
school at Athens are definite objects worthy of liberal contribu- 
tions. Until the Troad and the Morea have been exhausted, a 
specimen brick from Pithom-Maschuta, though warranted Jew- 
ish by M. Naville, will seem to us less valuable than the bas- 
reliefs which have been placed in the Museum at Boston, cellars 
with mud-walls than the streets, baths and theatre of a Homeric 
city, and the earliest type of an Ionic volute than a ‘ broken 
hawk.’ Frankly, too, we must decline to exchange the old 
Antonine for a brand-new Jewish Itinerary without better evi- 
dence than a single graffito. 

NEw YORK, pan fe 5, 1884. 


“An Anecdote of Longfellow.” 

To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE : 

_ IN your issue for March 15, under the above heading, a story 
is told, which the writer says he believes ‘has never been pub- 
lished.’ The attention of the writer and of your readers is 
called to an article that appeared in the Boston Sunday Courier 
of April 16, 1882, entitled, ‘ Henry W. ge Te Kg Reminiscences 
of his College Life and Later Days,’ in which this occurs: 

Longfellow once related the following to the writer. Hearin 
a domestic talking at the tront door with a person who sumed 
very much in earnest, he went into the hall and found an English- 
man and his wife. ‘She,’ said the poet, ‘was a thorough speci- 
men of an English matron, stout, tall and substantial. He was 
— well, one of the real terrier sort —in looks —and carried a 
silk umbrella, neatly covered, evidently intent on “ doing’’ this 
country in the shortest possible space of time. On seeing me 
he said (and the ig in which the poet repeated what followed 
was inimitable): ‘* Aw! Mr. Longfellow, aw! I—we—supposed 
you had no ruins in this country, and aw ! we thought we would, 
aw ! —like to see, aw! you /’’’ 

In the article in your columns above referred to it is said that 
‘Mr. Longfellow was more sensitive to criticism than many per- 
sons supposed.’ Apropos of this, here is an anecdote about Mr. 
—_— ow’s sensitiveness, which I have never seen in print, and 
which will appear in Every Other Saturday for March 29: 


Pi-TuM. 
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‘When ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ was first published, it took greatly with the 
people, and portions of it were almost as common in the streets 
as some of the ‘phrases in ‘‘ Pinafore.’’ The proprietor of Oak 
Hall in Boston, the prince of advertisers, was not slow to take 
advantage of this, and newspapers soon contained all sorts of 
notices of the famous clothing house in lines of the‘ Hiawatha ”’ 
metre by ‘‘ Professor Goodfellow.’* Now Longfellow was a sensi- 
tive man, and took so much offence at this, that he applied to 
Charles Sumner, as a lawyer, for redress. The latter saw at 
once that it was a case for wise management rather than legal 
roceedings. He sent for the Oak Hall potentate and stated the 
eelings of the poet at the contempt cast upon him by these. ad- 
vertisements. The former expressed the greatest astonishment 
that the poet should oppose a course which tended to bring the 
poem into popular favor, and great regret that his action had 
caused a pang in the author's heart. He promised to withdraw 
the advertisements, with his distinguished consideration. And 
so this important matter was settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned.’ Epitor ot Every Other Saturday, 
Boston, March 18, 1884. 


Mr. E. P. Roe’s Ice-bound Eagle. 


To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE : 

THE April number of Harfer’s Magazine contains an instal- 
ment of Mr. E. P. Roe’s * Nature's Serial Story,’ which is caleu- 
lated to make an ornithologist open his eyes. The passages I 
refer to are on pages 742 and 743, and relaie to an eagle which 
one morning, after a night’s rain had frozen into ice upon all ex- 
— objects, was seen ‘ sitting on yonder ledge.’ Finding the 

ird did not move as the people approached in a wagon, they 
stopped and Burt seotived Ae capture him. ‘ He drew near the 
eagle slowly,’ says the novelist, ‘ and soon perceived that he was 
encased with ice from head to foot, and only retained the power 
of slightly moving his head. The creature was completely help- 
less and must remain so until his icy fetters thawed out. His 
wings were frozen to his side, his legs covered with ice, as. were 
also his talons, and the dead ns of a low pine on which he 
had perched hours before. Icicles hung around him, making a 
most fantastic fringe. Only his defiant eye and open beak could 
= expression to his untamed, undaunted spirit. It was evi- 

ent that the bird made a fierce internal struggle to escape, but 
was held as in a vise.’ Finally, obtaining the ‘ royal captive,’ 
by ‘ severing the branch upon which the eagle was perched, for 
it was his purpose to exhibit the bird just as he found him,’ Burt 
carried him to the carriage and there tied him as if he had been 
a tiger, ‘for in his disabled state the eagle could still strike a 
powerful blow’ with his beak,—which, by the way, is not this 
bird’s weapon of offence. Though the sun was shining all this 
time, the party had taken a long drive further before Amy ‘ grew 
uneasy at her close proximity to so tormidable a companion, 
fearing lest he should thaw out.’ 

Has Mr. Roe actually seem such a case as this? If so, he has 
observed an exceedingly striking fact in natural history and in 
physiology, and shoul give us the facts in serious fashion sepa- 
rate from the ‘ fictitious * air of a novel. Or is this frost-chain 
eagle a preposterous bit of ornithological ones — of 
fun at the Bird of Freedom? It must be so. hen De Mont- 
fort began to cajole the public with his stories of gigantic cuttle- 
fishes which finally pulled down whole navies, it is reported that 
he exclaimed to M. Defrenct : ‘ If my entangled ship is accepted, 
I will make my colossal poulpe overthrow a whole fleet.’ hat 
has Mr. Roe in store for us ? Entire flocks of ice bound eagles ? 

NEw HAVEN, March 22, 1884. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 








The Lounger 


WHILE so many pose are trying to prove what Shakepeere 
was, others are as diligently endeavoring to show what 
author of ‘ The Breadwinners’ is not. A lawyer, practising at 
Greensburgh, Pa., sends me a note to say that the book could not 
possibly have been written by a lawyer, ‘ inasmuch as no lawyer 
would make the mistake of representing a judge as remanding a 
jury to their room upon their returning a verdict of ‘* justifiable’ 

omicide,’’ because it was ‘‘ against the law and the evidence.” 
A verdict once rendered in the criminal courts of this aes § 
and England is final, so far as the jury rendering it is concerned, 
If, in the opinion of the court, after proper exceptions taken, the 
verdict is against the law and the evidence, the court may set” 
the verdict aside and award a new trial; or, in case of refusal 
by the court below, upon a writ of error or certiorari, the 
Supreme Court or Court of be or any court of last resort, 
may reverse-and award a venire de novo." gow 
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In this connection I may say that ‘ The Breadwinners ' could 
hardly have been written by a journalist, inasmuch as a jour- 
nalist would not have been likely to make the mistake of heading 
the first report of the robbery and attempted murder of Arthur 
Farnham *7he Algonquin Avenue Tragedy.’ It might have 
borne the title ‘A a in Algonquin Avenue ;’* but the defi- 
nite article would not have been used in the headline until the 
tragedy had become a subject of town-talk. We have given up 
the attempt to find out wo the author of * The Breadwinners’ 
is. It would be interesting, however, to learn what he is. My 
ssa opinion is that he is a ‘gentleman of leisure,’ and that 

is name is—Arthur Farnham. 





LET ME WARN collectors of first editions of books to look care- 
fully at the date on the title-page. Hold it up to the light, and 
see that there are no thin spots on the paper where a tell-tale 
line or figure has been oueeds For example, I bought for a few 
cents the other day what was apparenly a first edition of ‘ Hia- 
watha.’ It was copyrighted in 855 by Henry W. Longfellow, 
and the date on the title-page was MDCCCLV. After leaving the 
dimly-lighted shop, it occurred to me to take another look at the 
title-page, and then, by the strong light of the sun (for the sun 
actually happened to be shining at that moment), I saw that an 
I after the V had been scratched out, and a period inserted in 
its place with a hard lead-pencil. The experience was not dear 
at sixty cents, for I shall be on my guard hereafter. Yet I may 
be — again, after all, for a professional expert in these mat- 
ters told me that he once paid a reputable London dealer three 
guineas for a book, and found on getting back to America that 
the words ‘Second Edition’ had been dexterously scraped from 
the title-page and a flowing line printed over the place to con- 
ceal the erasure. 





I CAME ACROSS a copy of ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,’ not 
long ago, bearing the imprint of John Wiley and the date 1849. 
This was not the first edition of the book. That was printed in 
1846, I believe, by Wiley & Putnam, in their Library of Choice 
Literature. The copy d saw was in the same series and from 
the same plates, but was published after the dissolution of the 
firm. Mr. Wiley might have been-the fortunate publisher of 
Washington Irving if this dissolution had not taken place. His 
father and Mr. Irving were old friends. One day Mr. Wiley, Jr., 
met Mr. Irving’s nephew in the street and was told that the 
essayist’s arrangement with Lea, Carey & Blanchard had come 
toanend. Mr. Wiley sat down at once and wrote to his part- 

‘ner, Mr.-G. P. Putnam, then in London, to open a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Irving, who was at Madrid. Mr. Putnam did 
so, but Mr. Irving declined to do anything until he returned to 
New York. In the mean time, Mr. Putnam and Mr. Wiley sepa- 
rated, amicably, and the publication of Irving’s Works fell to 
Mr. Putnam. _ The latter never had reason to regret this divi- 
sion of the spoils. 





Jenny LIND is now the last of the old generation of famous 
singers. Upto her death, a few days ago, Mme. Anna Bishop 
shared this distinction with her, but now she is gone. In their 
prime these singers were rivals, and it is a question who pleased 
the larger audiences—Jenny Lind at Castle Garden, or Mme. 
Bishop at Tripler Hall. Mme. Bishop was immensely popular 
and sang her way through more foreign countries than any other 
singer that ever lived. She had an adventurous life, which 
would have furnished the material for a most interesting book. 
She had made up her mind to set to work upon her Autobiogra- 
phy, and only a few days before her death came to my Office to 
ask for advice in the matter. She has, I believe, left diaries 
and documents enough to enable a competent hand to put the 
work in shape. 





MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS'’S ‘ Documents in the Case’ are this 
time fact, not fiction. He has published a little pamphlet in 
which he emphatically denies the charge of Mr. H. Stephens that 
his ‘ Margery’s Lovers’ was stolen from the latter’s ‘ Hearts ;’ 
and he is sustained in his denial by Mr. Augustin Daly, Mr. 
Charles Coghlan and Mr. H.C. Bunner. If any one had a doubt 
as to Mr. Matthews’s innocence of the theft, he should read this 
circumstantial denial. 





IT SEEMS to me that 7ke A‘henaum's attack upon Mr. Speed's 
edition of Keats is little short of persecution. It takes, and I 
may say makes, every occasion to cast doubts upon the authen- 
ticity of the letters and of the poems, and when Mr. Speed hints 
at such a conclusion, declares that it never had any such inten- 
tion. Yet it began these attacks before Mr. Speed’s books ap- 








peared and has kept them up ever since. The latest charge of 
The Atheneum is that the new edition ‘is practically the same 
as Lord Houghton’s, even to its misprints.’ But this is hardly 
an original discovery, since Mr, Speed makes the announcement 
on the title-page of the volume containing the poems, Isn’t the . 
pes =“ enough for both the Buxton Forman and the Speed 
editions 





The Prodigality of the Rich. 


[From The Spectator] 

THE world holds up its hands at Prodigality such as Lady 
John Manners describes, in her pleasant paper in this month’s 
National Review, and the world is nt right ; but if the 
world wanted to justify itself argumentatively, it would not find 
the task without difficulties. hy. is it wrong—‘a sin,’ as the 
world says—for a very rich woman to spend a thousand a year 
in dress, or for a very rich man to pay two thousand pounds for 
flowers to adorn a ball-room and its approaches, or for a man 
of rank to devote thirty thousand a year to keeping up a house 
with such.a perfection of appointment that his friends pronounce 
the establishment a perfect thing of its kind,—a house in which 
a ‘ sustained stateliness ’ of external lite is actually realized ? It 
is, undoubtedly, wrong to devote too much attention to dress, 
which should be a subordinate though important object of atten- 
tion ; but, then, the expenditure may be a sign of inattention, 
and not of its opposite. The end—a yrvese and fitting end— 
being good dressing, it may be attained by paying large bills to 
a good dressmaker, with the smallest instead of the largest ex- 
penditure, either of time or thought ; and who is to say that the 
money which saves either is not wisely spent? Pitt, when he 
ruined his fortune by neglect, in order to govern the country, 
was held to have done well ; and Lord John Russell felt rather 
proud to say, that in office he could not attend to his affairs, and 
always spent so much, that his brother had twice to pay his 
debts tor him. Two thousand pounds is a large sum for the 
flowers to be used for a single night; but, the means being 
granted, is it so very sinful to spend one’s surplus in producing 
a dreamily beautiful effect, which can by no possibility hurt any 
one, and enables florists to ransack earth for their objects of 
beauty in a way otherwise impossible. Thirty thousand a year 
is a good deal to spend on an establishment ; but if Lord Over- 
stone is wrong in spending it—not that Lord Overstone ever did 
—why is it right in a professional man, with a hundredth part of 
the Peer’s means, to spend three thousand a year on the same 
object? Granted that the duties of life, including the altruistic 
duties, are fully performed, and that the money is come-by with- 
out oppression, or cheating, or sharp practice, it is difficult to 
make a sin out of the mere scale of an expenditure which, in 
moderation, everybody not essentially ascetic would approve. 
It is not more vicious in itself to keep ten grooms, if your 
friends can use them, than to keep one more than you want for 
yourself. Lady John Manners would, perhaps, say—and, in- 
deed, in a gentle and reserved way, does say—that the sin is in 
the waste of money, while there is so much misery in the world ; 
but, then, how far are we to carry that? We could all eat with 
horn spoons instead of silver, and give the difference to the 
poor ; but if we did, civilization would be lost under an ocean of 
manufactured pauperism. We are by no means clear that, be- 
cause a Duke, by making a new harbor, has made £100,000 a 
year, he is therefore bound to give £90,000 to rebuilding houses 
ruined by other men’s neglect of their duties. Is not thata 
premium on neglect? The unwilling relief of misery is not a 
virtue, and would not be, even it almsgiving produced better 
results than it does; and we have supposed our millionaire to 

ive away his fair share, and to be dealing with a surplus. If 
S spent that surplus on a Raphael, everybody would be loud in 
his praise ; and he may like the flowers in the ball-room—or 
rather, the high-colored magnificence of life which they repre- 
sent—better than pictorial art; and why, in gratifying that 
taste, is he any worse than the connoisseur, or the man who, 
like Sir T. Brassey, spends thousands in a trip round the world ; 
or who, like Mr. Ruskin, in his naif account of his property, 
keeps £ 3000 to amuse himself with ‘ one more trip to Venice ?’ 
He gratifies his own taste with his own money, and how is that 
an offence ? 

Conscious waste is, of course, evil. No man could have a 
right to cut off his own hand, or dig out his own eye, without 
adequate reason, tor the arm and eye are powers lent him to be 
well used ; and money, in our day, is in the same way a trust. 
To throw a sovereign into the sea for mere whim must be, there- 
fore, a sinful exercise of self-will ; but it would be hard to prove 
that an expenditure gratifying a taste for magnificence came 
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quite within that category. The money is not lost, or directly 
misapplied. The florists have it, or the dressmakers, or the ser- 
vants, and may all of them, for anything known to the contrary, 
use it wisely or in a highly productive way. Even the argument 
which seems nearest being true,—that it is wrong to excite hate, 
or envy, or bitterness by display, for no good end, is not true in 
fact, forin England at least that is not the result. If there is 
one thing certain about the English poor, it is that they approve 
waste in the rich, dislike an expenditure directed carefully to 
results, and hold distinctly with a forgotten poet, that the unfor- 
givable vice in the rich is accumulation. They like the money 
to circulate, as they say, and so long as it does not go to mis- 
tresses or to ‘ toe parts,’ they care exceedingly little to whom 
it goes, so only it be spent. They do not even draw the line, as 
we think the cultivated do, and as Lady John Manners does, at 
excessive expenditure on eating,—having, we suspect, a secret 
syinpathy with a vice of which they know, if they had but the 
means, they would themselves be guilty. They do not see, an 
more than the Romans did, why my lord should not have fis 
for his dinner from a river a thousand miles off, or why he 
should not have three dinners a day, as the essayist says he 
does, if he is able to pay for them, and has the good luck not to 
be dyspeptic. 

The real evil of such luxury is rather social and intellectual 
than moral. Intellectually, it is a little contemptible, for suc- 
cess in organizing luxury is dependent not on ability or effort, 
but on the mere expenditure of money, frequently incurred in a 
way so stupid as to defeat the spender’s own end. To eat many 
meals a day, is not the way to enjoy eating ; expensive dressin 
is often dressing out of taste ; and two thousand pounds’ wort 
of flowers must, if there has been no cheating in the prices, over- 
load any suite of rooms and staircase, besides overburdening 
the air. Men had twice the enjoyment of shooting when the 
preparations were not so elaborate and the birds so numerous ; 
and the immense expenditure on moors, etc., makes of enjoy- 
ment so much of a business, that it is apt to pall. The tendenc 
to crowds, too, is fatal to enjoyment, as is also the size to whic 
establishments are apt, in these days, to grow, and the kind of 
strain which falls alike on host and guests. Spontaneity disap- 
pears, and life becomes a dress dinner, at which all the convives 
are expected to be pleased, whether their mood for the hour is 
pleasant, or the reverse. As to society, it is ruined, for the tone 
of expense once set, those who cannot afford it, the great ma- 
jority, either drop out altogether, or spend with a secret sense of 
shame and pain, or do not spend, and are worried, because they 
think that in not spending they have fallen short. The people 
who want to meet cannot meet, because of the difference in their 
incomes, and all meetings are burdened by the necessity of 
attending to a mechanism which, except among the few who 
are unusually rich for their places in the world, never becomes 
automatic. Moreover, though that is no ma ear nowadays, 
the standard of refinement is lowered, for whenever you make 
any possession a condition of social eminence, those who possess 
the condition in a high degree are certain to be eminent in so- 
ciety. When birth was the condition in France, a sickening 
rufan like the Duc de Vendéme could not be kept from the 
top ; and when wealth is the condition, as in modern England, 
the most vulgar millionaire will be somewhere there. It is, 
however, as useless for publicists to protest, as for Lady John 
Manners. Ebullitions of expenditure have marked society from 
time to time, and have never been cured, except by some cause 
which has produced comparative poverty. The tremendous ex- 
pensiveness of Continental nobles did not survive the Revolution, 
and the mad luxury of English and American millionaires would 
not survive either long-continued bad times, or a Statute of 
Equal Distributions. The odd thing is, that the leaders of 
society, who could protest with effect—for they would soon sup- 
press waste, by a few sneers at its vulgarity—never do it ; the 
rich among them being afraid, and the poorer, as we suspect, 
rather enjoying an expenditure which, as they do not imitate it, 
costs them nothing. And yet it is odder that the quiet class, 
the people of moderate incomes and refined tastes, whom Lady 
John Manners sorrows over, do not openly resist. As she says, 
they are ruined in heaps ; _ ‘they have only to say, ‘ We cannot 
afford it,’ and let those who sneer pass on, and they would be 
perfectly safe, and if they knew it, as happy as before. It is 
their own want of nerve, not the bad taste of the rich, which is 
ruining them ; their own inability to show even so much of in- 
dependence as to cease to imitate. The smaller Fentry are ina 
bad way just now, no doubt, with corn so low, and rents so often 
unpaid ; but if they would only set the tone of the day at de- 
fiance, cut off every expenditure for mere show, and live as well- 
off Rectors do, they would all survive the storm, — As it is, scores 
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of them will be submerged ; but the blame of that rests on their ‘ 
own want of individuality, rather than with the luxury of the 

rich, who are, after all, only living their own lives in their own 

very foolish way. Ivory chairs are follies—blameable follies, it 

may be—for they degrade the standard of aspiration ; but they 

are not exactly moral evils, any more than silver forks are. Did 

not a clergyman in Elizabeth’s reign denounce the monstrous 

luxury of using any forks at all, when God had so visibly given 

man five fingers to eat with ? 





About Old and New Novels.* 
[Karl Hillebrand in The Contemporary Review.]} 
Tl. i 


THE novels of our time in which the moral point of view does 
not absolutely predominate may be counted on the fingers. 
Even where unveiled immorality, or at least indecency, dis- 
plays itself, there is from beginning to end, with or without the 
author’s consciousness, a certain didactic tendency. In the ap- 

arently most objectionable of all modern works of fiction, 
in ‘ Madame Bovary,’ one feels that the writer has an intention 
which is not purely artistic, the intention to warn us against cer- 
tain modes of education and kinds of reading. In M. Zola it is 
clear that his workmen and workwomen who perish in the mud 
are to serve as deterrent instances. Neither doso. The Ger- 
man novelists conceal the moral standard which they use in 
their novels, the English and North Americans even boast of it. 
Certainly morals, as well as any other human interest, have 
their right of citizenship in art. Only it is important to know 
what is understood by morals: the natural and sound ones 
which culminate in the worship of truth, or the artificial, made 
up, unhealthy ones, whose mother is human vanity, whose god- 
mother is falsehood. It is sound morals when Prince Hal 
leaves his pet favorite in the lurch as soon as, with the responsi- 
bility of the crown, the earnest of lite begins for him ; itis un- 
healthy morals when Victor Hugo disturbs the ideas of right and 
wrong by gloritying a yeni Remwniy who has become the victim of 
an error of justice. This is not the place to examine at length 
what were the instinctive morals of men before the- victory of 
rationalism, nor to recall to mind how Kant has scientificall 
established these unconscious ethics by his doctrine of the intel- 
ligible character, and Schopenhauer by his theory of compassion ; 
suffice it to state that the morals of our authors have another 
origin and another aim, and that these are as incompatible with 
art as the older ones are fitted to accommodate themselves to 
it. Now, modern morals may apparently differ as much from 
one another as Zola’s from Howells’s ; but they have the same 
family feature—discontent with this world as it is; and the 
direct consequence of it is the sombre tone of all this literature. 


‘ Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst,’ 


thought Schiller ; to-day, art is to be earnest, a species of wor- 
ship for Richard Wagner, a moral or political lesson for Gustav 
Freytag. And how could it be otherwise? If one compares 
unceasingly this world and human nature with a high, arbitrary, 
self-created idea/, void of all reality, they must appear very in- 
sufficient, and may well lead to bitter judgments. How morose 
at bottom are all the novels of George Eliot, in what one might 
call their key-note ; how bitter Charlotte Bronté’s, how infinitely 
sad Miss Poynter’s ‘ Among the Hills, ’—to instance a little- 
known masterpiece of this sombre moralo-psychological art. All 

reat narrators of former times, from Homer to Cervantes, and 
rom Chaucer to Walter Scott, unchain our hearts by their good 
humor ; even the tragic muse has always known how to translate 


‘ Das dtistre Spiel 
Der Wahrheit in das heitre Reich der Kunst.’ 


Here, on the contrary, we always feel oppressed by the long face 
and the lugubrious tone which our authors take when they relate 
things our ancestors were prone to laughover. Sensuality even, 
which formerly used tu present itself with ingenuousness, 
healthy and naked, or forced its entrance into literature by a 
smile, is now grave, reflective, a product of corrupt intelligence 
rather than of overstreaming force and fulness. In deference to 
truth it must, however, be said that the modern novel has on the 
whole kept itself freer than poetry from this unwholesome and 
over-refined sensuality. On the other hand, it has become more 
sentimentally charitable toward all those phenomena and types 
which were formerly the object of mirth. Who would dare 
nowadays to treat comically poor stammering Bridoison? (Com- 


* Continued from last week, and concluded. 
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pession for his infirmity would get the better of us ; full of 
man tenderness, we should ‘ put ourselves in his stead,’ and 
forthwith make a tragical figure of him. The dry savan¢ whom 
the world has laughed at for centuries as an awkward or vain 
bookworm, becomes in George Eliot’s hands an unfortunate, 
who sighing for a false ideal, is on the other hand seen by the 
noblest of women herself as an ideal. For whatever is comical 
objectively becomes tragical when it is taken subjectively : our 
tender little self suffers, and no wonder it pities itself. 

How rudely would all the serene figures which live in our im- 
agination be destroyed, if we were to put them under the dis- 
cipline of our conscientious authors! Only fancy poor Manon 
under the birchrod of Jane Eyre, the schoolmistress! Imagine 
Squire Western in M. Zola’s clinique : ‘If you continue getting 
drunk every night, while your daughter is playing the harp- 
sichord, a terrible end is awaiting you, Mr. Western. Shall I 
describe it to you? I have accurately studied several cases of 
delirium tremens potatorum, the punishment which is in store 
for all alcoholized persons as you are.’ And our old friend 
Falstaff, whom that losel Shakspeare treated so indulgently, 
what lessons George Eliot would have read to him; ‘for 
really, Sir John, you have no excuse whatever. If you werea 
poor devil who had never had any but bad examples before your 
eyes ; but you have had all the aivantages which destiny can 
give to man on his way through life! Are you not born of a 

ood family ? have not you had, at Oxford, the best education 
ngland is able to give to her children ? have you not had the 
highest connections? And, nevertheless, how low you are 
talien! Do you know why? I have warned my Tito over and 
over against it: because you have always done that only which 
was agreeable to you, and have shunned everything that was 
unpleasant.’ ‘And you, Miss Phillis,” Mr. Howells would 
say, ‘if you go on being naughty I shall write a writ against 
ou, asI did against my hero Bartley, who, too, won every- 

dy’s heart, but at bottom was a very frivolous fellow ; or I 
shall deliver you up to my friend James, who will analyze you 
until nobody knows you again. That will teach you to enter 
into yourself and to become another.’ ‘ Become another,’ is 
that not the first requirement of a novel hero of our days? 
Fielding would have rather expected that the addershould lose 
her venom, than that Blifil should cease to be a scoundrel. 

I spoke of Howells taking part against his own hero in the 
most perfect of his works. You will find something similar in 
almost every novel of our time. It seems as if the authors could 
not refrain from persecuting in an odious type certain persons 
whom they have learned to know and to hate in life—a disposi- 
tion of mind which is the most contrary to the artist’s disposi- 
tion which could be thought out ; for he neither hates nor loves 
his objects personally, and to him Richard III. is as interesting 
as Antonio, ‘one in whom the ancient Roman honor more a 
pears than any that draws breath in Italy... Remember only 
George Eliot’s character, Rosamond, and with what really femi- 
nine perfidy she tries to discredit her. How differently Abbé 
Prévost treats his Manon! Even if Richardson, and, in our 
time, Jer. Gottholf, do take a moralizing tone, and begin with 
ever so many preachments and good lessons, the artist runs 
away with them ; they forget that they wanted to teach and 
paint their objects with artistic Saticance : sine ira nec 
studio, not to speak of their morals being of a kind which have 
nothing in them rebellious to art. ith George Eliot and 
W. D. Howells it is the contrary : they want to be objective, but 
the moralist soon gets the better of the artist. 

I hope the reader has observed that I choose only novels and 
novelists of first rank, in order to compare them with those of 
former times, such indeed as might, perhaps, come out victori- 
ously from such a comparison, if they were not infected by the 
moral epidemic of our time. How deeply our generation is 
steeped in it we generally furget, because habit makes appear as 
nature what is only a moral convention. Other times have ad- 
vocated more severe conventions, but they remained on the sur- 
face ; ours seem lighter, more accomodating, but they penetrate 
to our marrow. It is incredible how great a mass of artificial 
feelings, interests, and duties we carry about, how our language 
and our actions are dominated by them. Fine scenery, fine 
arts, philanthropy, etc., without any inner want, fill our intel- 
lectual life ; we believe in the reality of sensations we never ex- 
perienced ; or we drive out Nature by culture. Shakspeare 
would not be able nowadays to create an Othello who would 
listen to Iago’s insinuations, because no gentleman nowadays 
would allow such calumnies, and the gentleman has driven out 
the man. Language has suffered so much under this rule of 
convéntionalism, that to the cultivated it has become quite in- 


sufficient for the direct translation of sensation. Let a lady to- 
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day speak like the Queen of Cortanza or Margaret of Anjou, and 
how the public would protest against the coarseness of her lan- 
guage and feeling. This, by the way, is also the real reason 
why all our dramas are and must be so lifeless, as well as of the 
striking fact that all the more important works of fiction of our 
time move, with few exceptions, among the lower spheres of the 
— where alone there still survives a direct relation 

etween language and sensation. Even in America, which is 
always lauded as the virgin soil of a society without an inheri- 
tance, convention rules unconditionally, particularly in moral 
views ; for this society has not yet even known how to free itself 
from the absurdest and most tyrannical of religions—puritan- 
ism, on whose inheritance it has grown and developed. Only a 
remnant of puritanism can give the key to the stilted tune of 
Hawthorne’s adumbration, or explain how a writer of the taste 
and talent of Mr. W. D. Howells, who besides does not lack a 
keen sense of humor, has been able to create a comical figure 
like that of Ben Hallock, without as much as an inkiing of the 
comicality of it. 

People are never weary of inveighing against the prosaicism 
of our time—the yelling whistle of the locomotive, which has 
superseded the musical post-horn, the ungraceful chimney-pot, 
etc.: nobody thinks of the unnaturalness of our sensations. 
Where, however, is the source of all poetry, in the truth of our 
sensations or in the decoration of the stage on which we move ? 
In the cut of our coat or in the heart which beats beneath it ? 
Let us only learn again how to feel naturally, to think naturally, 
above all, to see naturally, and art will not fail to reappear. 
But ‘the spirit of history’ takes good care that we should no 
more learn it, carrying us off irresistibly, and for a long while, I 
am afraid, in totally different tracks. And, who would demur 
against it? Only we must not imagine that art, too, can meet 
us on these tracks. The novel of the future will remain what 
the novel of the present is : a work of edification, of instruction, 
of amusement—perhaps, also, of the contrary ; it will be long 
before it becomes a work of art. 





Current Criticism 


THE TASK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE :—A practical task is in 
this century offered to English literature which is in one sense of 
greater magnitude than any which arts or letters have yet ac- 
complished. That task is the education of the American people ; 
that is to say, of a nation at once the most materially powerful 
and the most susceptible of literary influences which the modern 
world has seen. The United States themselves, broadly regarded, 
area kind of school of the world, where the young offshoots of all 
nations are taught the English tongue and fashioned into the 
Anglo-Saxon type, which is rapidly advancing to a recognized 
primacy. The Germans, Swedes, Italians, and so forth, who in 
one generation learn to speak English, become in the second and 
third generations most receptive of all that English literature has 
to teach them. Equally receptive, but more cultivated and in- 
telligent, are the home-born Americans themselves, a nation who 
from the véry first have been accustomed to learn from books, 
and whose pride it is not to be immutably fixed in certain opin- — 
ions, but to be the most progressive and modifiable of men.— 
The Atheneum. 

GEORGE ELIOT AND HEINE :—But thirty years ago Heine was 
still a dreadful person to many, and as his unorthodoxy was not 
in the least like George Eliot's unorthodoxy (indeed a review of 
‘ Daniel Deronda’ by Heine would be one of the most delightful 
things that any one could fetch up from the shades), she natu- 
rally defends him a little with bated breath. It is impossible, 
too (we must be pardoned for passing into a rather wicked 
mood, which the very mention of Heine encourages), not to 
think that she was a little shocked by his relapse into religion, 
and a belief in ordinary humdrum immortality, instead of topsy- 
turvified ‘choirs invisible.’ But the pity for his sufferings, (it 
must be again repeated that he was alive when she wrote) is 
quite human and womanly, and free from that dreariest form of 
goody-goodiness, the goody-goodiness of positivism, and it is 
expressed in thoroughly good taste. The appreciation of his 
unmatched faculty of effortless sarcasm is quite satisfactory ; the 
appreciation of his passion and prose poetry a little less so per- 
haps, but still good. George Eliot herself had too much dread 
and dislike of passion proper (or improper, if anybody likes) to 
be openly enthusiastic over it in the author of ‘ Mein siisses 
Lieb’ wenn du im Grab’ and scores of other burning poems. 
But she reads him no lectures for them—at least none worth 
speaking of. The essay shows the curious healing power of a 
real affeetion for good letters.— 7he Saturday Review. 
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A POPULAR POET :—The gayety of nations can no longer be 
eclipsed by the loss even ot the dearest head and the silence of 
the wittiest voice. A gayety cannot be eclipsed which has 
already gone out like a candle. But all English lovers of 
humor, of wit, of a genial and not too earnest temperament, all 
who can admire scholarship worn ‘lightly like a flower, ’ are 
regretting the death of Mr. Charles Stewart Calverley. As ‘C. 
S. C.,’ the author of * Verses and Translations’ and of ‘ Fly 
Leaves ’ was well known to every one who liked mirth. He had 
gained what the lover in his favorite Theocritus coveted—his 
“name was in the mouths of all, and chiefly in those of the 
young.’ Asa matter of course, therefore, it is not in that use- 
ful compilation ‘Men of the Time.’ Mr. Calverley was cer- 
tainly one of the most successful and popular poets of an age 
in which few pvets see many editions. His ‘ Fly Leaves’ is out 
of print, introuvadle, except by a rare accident. ‘Fly Leaves’ 
is a book which people keep when it comes into their possession. 
It does not find its way, like the mournful ‘ remainders’ uf poets 
greater and less than Mr, Calverley, to the cheap’ bookstalls. 
“Verses and Translations’ is in its eighth edition. ‘ Transla- 
tions * (English and Latin), being serious, has not been popular. 
Mr. Calverley was at work on a new edition of his poetical ren- 
dering of Theocritus before his death. These four books make 
up, we believe, all his literary baggage. It is not a large quan- 
tity ; the author was indolent as | as humorous ; but ‘ Fly 
Leaves’ and ‘ Verses and Translations’ will long float down 
the stream of time.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





Notes 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. find their éditions de luxe so successful 
that they now have one of Mrs. Browning’s Poems, in five vol- 
umes, in course of printing. It will be similar to their Keats. 
Hitherto we have had no handsome edition of Mrs. Browning, so 
that this announcement will be good news to the many who 
would like to possess the works of their favorite poet in a luxuri- 
ous setting. 


Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready a condensed edition of 
Walker's Political Economy, and the ‘Chansons de Roland,’ 
translated by Prof. Rabillon of Johns Hopkins. 

M. Francois Auguste Marie Mignet, the French historian, is 
dead at the age of eighty-seven. 

Mr. McVickar’s illustrations to the paper-covered edition of 
Mr. Roe’s ‘ Barriers Burned Away’ do the artist great credit 
and compare favorably with recent English illustrative work of 
the same general character. Mr. McVickar has made Mr. Roe’s 
heroes and heroines more fashionable in their attire than we 
should have expected to find them, but that is a venial offence at 
worst. 


ye ee Birthday Book will be ready shortly at John Wiley 
on’s. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton has in press a volume by Gen. Rush C. 
Hawkins, entitled ‘ Titles of the First Books from the Earliest 
Presses. Established in Cities, Towns, and Monastaries in Eu- 
rope, Before the End of the Fifteenth Century, with Brief Notes 
upon Their Printers.’ It will be illustrated with twenty-eight 
full-page fac-similes of famous title-pages. 

The Bibliographer and The Antiquarian (Bouton) come filled 
with the old that is new. The former, the livelier of the two in 
interest, has among its readable articles a paper on ‘ News and 
Newspapers,’ by Edward Solly, and ‘ A Bibliographical Career,’ 

iving a sketch of the life and work of the late Benjamin R. 

heatley, together with a paper on Biographical Dictionaries. 

A feature of Zhe Portfolio for March is a reproduction of one 
of Mr. G. Tinworth’s remarkable terra-cottas, ‘ Preparation 
for the Crucifixion.’ 

‘ Footprints,’ by Mabel Loomis Todd, published at Amherst, 
is an exceedingly short story about a young man who saw some 
footprints on the beach and eventually fell in love with the young 
lady who made them. The necessary misunderstanding 1s 
caused by other footprints at the side of hers, supposed to be 
those of a young man in love with her but who proves to be in 
love with somebody else. 

‘Old Mark Langston,’ by Richard Malcolm Johnston (Harper), 
is a dialect story of Georgia. A plot of some originality is to be 
extracted from the dialect if you have the patience ; but when 
even Mr. Cable is learning the wisdom of making dialect more 
and more an incident, and less and less the raison d'étre of his 
work, other writers may surely profit by the lesson he has evi- 
dently learned. 
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‘It has long been clear to me,’ says John Burroughs in Zhe 


Century, ‘that Carlyle and Emerson were in many important 
respects closely akin, notwithstanding the wrath and melancholy 
of the one, and the serenity and hopefulness of the other. Their 
main ground of kinship is the hervic sentiment which they share 
in common. Their effects upon the mind are essentially the 
same: both have the ‘‘ tart cathartic virtue” of courage and 
self-reliance ; both nourish character and spur genius.’ 


‘A Sylvester Night’s Adventure,’ by Heinrich Tschokke, 
translated by M. B. W. (Robert Clarke & Co.), is a bright, orig- 
inal and entertaining little story of a gay young prince and a 
night-watchman who exchanged places for an hour on Sylvester 
Night. The way in which the honest young watchman sets 
right many tangles in the royal household, while the jolly prince 
contributes to the eventual happiness of the watchman and his 
pretty betrothed, is very cleverly told. It is a story well worth 
reading. 

Will Carleton contributes the leading poem to the April issue 
of Oxuting—a three-page ‘Wheelman’s Song,’ illustrated by 
Henry Sandham. This number opens the fourth volume of the 
magazine, and shows various improvements. 

American women should welcome Prof. Thom’s ‘ Shakspeare 
Study for American Women’ in the last number of Shakspea- 
vriana, Itis athoughttul and ogres essay. Query: has any- 
body yet championed the idea that Shakspeare was—a woman ? 
If not, why not ? 

Teachers of Anglo-Saxon will find a welcome addition to their 
text-books in Prof. I. W. Hunt’s ‘Exodus and Daniel of 
Caedmon.’ (Ginn, Heath & Co.) The text is beautifully printed 
and is provided with a valuable glossary and notes. The series 
to which this belongs deserves the attention of all students of 
early English, and is the first attempt made in this country to 
furnish them with complete texts a the longer and more im- 

ortant poetic monuments left by our Anglo-Saxon foretathers. 

t will include Beowulf, Caedmon, Cynowulf, Alfred’s Metres, etc. 


The last number of Amg/ia contains an appreciative review of 
Garnett’s translation of ‘ Beowulf,’ from the pen of Prof. Schipper 
of Vienna. America is awarded the praise of having produced 
the most exact translation yet given of this difficult Anglo-Saxon 
poem. . 

Harper & Bros. have won their suit against the Gamla Och 
Nya Hemlandet, a Swedish journal published in Chicago, which 
had begun the publication of ‘ The Breadwinners.’ 

A dramatization of ‘Adam Bede’ is soon to be produced in 
London. : 


The April Ar¢ Amateur gives numerous and excellent illus- 
trations of objects in the famous Castellani collection, now being 
sold at Rome. 

The publisher of the Toronto Week expresses great satisfaction 
with the popular reception of that journal, which is now about 
four months old. New features have been introduced into its 
columns, 

George Fuller, whose landscapes and figure pictures have 
been the most interesting in the National Academy exhibitions 
for some years past, died on the 21st inst. at his home in Boston. 
Mr. Fuller was born in 1822 at Deerfield, Mass. His art was 
not of a sort to be popular, but his paintings were highly prized 
by connoisseurs. His recognition, however, came late. nless 
we are greatly mistaken, posterity will honor him even more 
highly than did his contemporaries. 

Cassell & Co. will publish ‘A Diary of Two Parliaments,’ by 
Mr. Harry Lucy. 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University, 
died at his home in Cambridge on Friday, the 21st inst, Dr. 
Abbot was born in Jackson, Me., April 29, 1819, and graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1840. It was as an author and editor of 
theological works that he was especially distinguished. 

Has any arithmetician yet attempted to reduce Anthony Trol- 
lope to vulgar fractions? The last number of Zhe Edinburgh 
Review, gleaning from his Autobiography, computes him care- 
fully though not strictly in an arithmetical sense. He squeezed 
out of himself 250 words every quarter of an hour by his watch. 


This every day (Sunday excepted) for ten quarters of an hour 
—2500 words per day—means 15,000 per week of six 
days, 60,000 per month, and 720,000 per year. He thought 


three three-volumed novels a year quite an ordinary allowance. 
But then all this represents but one eighth of the indefatigable 
Anthony. What became of the rest of him 2 
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The Franklin Square Song Book, No. 2, selected by J. P. Mc- 

askey, is as varied in contents as its predecessor. The most 
classic, the most popular and the most religious songs, number- 
ing two hundred in all, are found here, well printed and in handy 
form. Many of these songs are old favorites, long out of print, 
for which the older members of the family will thank the com- 
er ; while for the latest airs the younger members will be grate- 


The poetry of Wordsworth and Byron will be discussed by 
_ Mr. Swinburne in the April number of Zhe Nineteenth Century. 

Sir Julius Benedict is preparing a history of English music 
during the first half of this century. 

An initiatory meeting was held at 13 University Place on the 
evening of the 2oth inst. for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion in the interests of art and literature. Mr. Rondel was 
elected temporary chairman and Mr. Henri Péne Dubois, 
American correspondent of Ze Livre, secretary. At the next 
meeting permanent officers will be elected. 

Messrs. Sumner Whitney & Co., of San Francisco, are about 
to publish in their series of Legal Recreations a volume of verse 
entitled ‘Lyrics of the Law,’ embracing selections from Sir 
William Blackstone, John William Smith, Lord Neaves, George 
Outram, Mr. Justice Story, Judges Joel Parker and R. M. 
Charlton, Mr. Punch, and numerous other English, Scotch, and 
American authors, many of which have heretofore had only pri- 
vate and local circulation. 

Le Livre is certainly the handsomest literary journal that we 
know of. Its clear type, broad margins and good press-work 
make it a luxury for the eye ; and then it always has interesting 
etchings, and curious head- and tail-pieces, besides being full of 
bibliographical items of interest. The current number gives an 
old love-letter of J. J. Rousseau ; a carefully prepared article on 
Henri Martin, with a portrait ; and a study of Jacques Casanova, 
with an etching from a portrait bust. (Bouton.) 

In reply to The Atheneum’ s charge that the ‘ hitherto unpub- 
lished’ sonnet given by Mr. Speed in his recent edition of 
Keats’s Poems and Letters is in the handwriting of George 
Keats, Mr. Speed writes to that review: ‘ That the sonnet I 
transcribed for publication was in the handwriting of John Keats 
there is no doubt in my mind whatever. , I ional it in the port- 
folio in which were preserved all of the manuscripts of Keats 
committed to my mother’s care. I have for years been familiar 
with the handwritings of both John and George Keats, and I am 
confident that I am incapable of making the mistake attributed 
tome. It is very likely indeed that Harper's Magazine ma 
have published a fac-simile of the sonnet in George Keats’s hand- 
writing, for George Keats very frequently transcribed tor his 
friends the poems of his brother when they reached Kentucky in 
the liberal packets of news, gossip, and books the poet was in the 
habit of sending from time to time. Indeed, only a few weeks 
ago in New York I was told that there was in the possession of a 
lady, who cherished it highly, an autograph copy of ‘* The Ode 
to Psyche.’’ A mere glance at the copy vance it to. be in the 
handwriting of George Keats. It did not occur to me that, 
therefore, my grandfather was the author of that noble poem. 
A few inquiries as to the history of the copy showed that the ode 
before its publication had been inaneciines by George Keats for 
the grandmother of the lady who now owns it.’ 





The Free Parliament. 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
tadress of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents pcmpmat A or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.| 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 638,—Where can I obtain a dramatization of Tennyson’s ‘Dream of 
Fair Women ?’ ead 


Dotvurs, Minn. 

[Nowhere, we believe. The poem could not be put upon the stage, save in 
the form of tableaux vivants. In that form it was presented in this city re- 
‘cently, for the benefit of the Statue of Liberty Pedestal Fund. ] 


ees. Sven = = Ges nome of the paler of 4 oe pr etenal 
com n the Frenc spoken o e Lounger 
in your issue of March 15? all J - 
(‘Maistre Pierre Pathelin’ has been igned to half-a-dozen authors, of 
whom Pierre Blanchet and Antoine de la Sale have the onto claims. 
Mr. Walter Besant devotes a chapter to this old comedy in his ‘Karly French 





Poetry,’ published by Roberts Rros.] 


No. 640.—What is the Italian poem, and by whom, from which this 
quotation is taken ? made 


? Where is the passage found 
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Guarda che bianca luna, 
Guarda che notte 
Un aura non suseurra, 
Non tremula uno stei. 
Cixcrnnati, O., March 7. C. B., Jr. 





No. 641.—1. Who composed the opera ‘La Mascotte?’ Is it of Irish 
origin? Is the origin of the word modern? 2. I should like to know why 
Browning’ 8 statue of Dryope has a serpent about it. I have Bulfinch’s ‘ Age 
of Fable,’ but can fiad nothing about the serpent. 

Drypsn, N. Y. E. G. Surra. 

[1. Audran is the composer of the operetta. We have never heard that it 
was of Irish origin. 2. The serpent is Apollo in disguise. ] 





No. 642.—In ‘Glimpses of Emerson,’ Harper's Monthly for February, 
the author refers to Emerson’s reading of ‘The Wind,’ a Welsh poem, by 
Taliesin. Can any one inform me where the poem can be found? 

Unica, N. Y., March 1. W. Apmapoc. 





No. 643.—A recent issue speaks of three burlesques of ‘Don’t’ having 

ap in this country. Kindly state from what publishers I can get them. 
CKDALE, TEXAS, A 

wee W. Carleton '& Co., New York, publish two—‘ Never’ and ‘ Always.’ 

e were mistaken about a third. Those published in England are entitled 
‘You Shouldn’t,’ and the other ‘Don’t! Don’t you Know.’ The latter is 
tutions} from the office of Judy, and is accompanied with humorous illus- 
trations. 





No. 644.—Where can a person of literary aspirations find practical in- 
structions in regard to the beginning of a literary career—the arrangement 
of MSS., the methods of reaching a publisher, etc. ? 

CLevexanp, 0. , Cuartorre TaYLor. 

[See ‘ Authors and Publishers,’ of which Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, of 
this city, have just issued a third edition. } 








ANSWERS. 
No. 605.— 
* For the houses were all alike, you know,— 
Those little white houses, all in a row.’ 


A poem with a refrain similar to the above, if the recollection of many years 
serves me, appeared in one of the early numbers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly— 
March, 1858. It represented, under a transparent metaphor, the last dwell- 
ing-place of all mankind. 


Aventa, N. Y. M. B. B. 





No. 626—3. There are several translations into’ German of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost.’ The oldest and best, in blank verse, was published under 
the following title: ‘Das verlohrne Paradies, aus dem Englischen Johann 
Milton’s in reimfreye Verse ubersetzt, und mit eignen sowohl als andren 
Anmerkungen begleitet, von Friedrich Wilhelm Zacharia, mit Kupfern. 
Altona 1765" I have a copy of this octavo. 


86 Futon St., New York. Taeopor BERNENSsOHN. 





No. 631.—‘The Holy Angels: Their Nature and Employments as 
Recorded in the Word of God.’ $2.50. ‘The Commmunion of Saints.’ A 
treatise of the Fellowship that the Faithful have with God, and his Angels. 
$1. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 


I have a work entitled ‘ Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places,’ the 
second part of which treats of angels. It is-No. 38 in the Christian Family 
Library, London, 1842. 


Mansvi.uz, N. Y. W. J. Curnzerron. 


No. 632.—By ‘Damiens’ bed of steel’ Goldsmith is said to have ex- 
plained that he meant the rack. Damiens was put to death for an attempt 
on the life of Louis XV.; but while his tortures were of the most horrible 
description, I do not find that he was actually put to the rack. In using the 
a gen Goldsmith may have taken a poetic license. 


HILADELPHIA, Pa. C. F. Saunpers. 





No. 637.—The first wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan was Miss 
Linley, a beautiful singer, of Bath. The — of her as St. Cecilia was by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It passed out of Sheridan’s possession when he was 
embarrassed by his debts. 


Boston, Mass. L. J. C. 








SAFETY FROM ACCIDENT is something that cannot be secured in this world; but the 
pecuniary resu/ts of accident can be guarded against very easily by buying an 
accident policy in Tue Travecers, of Hartford, Conn. Only five dollars a year for 
all clerical or professional employments will secure five dollars per week indemnity in 
case of disabling injury, and $1000 if death ensues therefrom. 

ous prostration worry 
tal toil. be almost immediately relieved b; the special 
Serredart VEALIPER, PHOPEHIT EL, us Gentry Rane 
c 5 - 
je dy = the cure of nervous and meutal disorders. By druggists or 4 1. 


Formula on every label. | Pp OSBY CO., 666 6th Avenue, New York. 





Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nerv , debility, 





ANT'.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Bx- 

reat. Hire, aad stop at the Grand Union H I, oppos 
ntral Depot. Six hun Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
day. European n. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
étages and elevated railroad to all <opom, Families 


red 
best. 
plied with the aa eA 


0" 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
hotel in the city. 








